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In the main, tve require from buildings, as from men, two kinds of goodness : first, the doing their practical duty 
well; then that they be graceful and pleasing in doing it ; which last is itself another form of duty- — John Ruskin. 
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Foreword 


T his Brochure, which deals exclusively with the subject of schoolhouses, 
is the first of a series of booklets to be published by the National Terra 
Cotta Society, each one of which will treat a particular type of building. 
The complete series will comprise an authoritative and instructive presentation 
of the use of architectural terra cotta in Public, Institutional, and Mercantile 
structures. 

The aim and purpose of this series of Brochures is to emphasize the merits and 
advantages of architectural terra cotta as a building material of sound structural 
value and to suggest its limitless possibilities as a decorative medium for the 
various types of buildings treated. It is hoped that a better understanding 
of this material and a larger appreciation of its qualities may result from 
these efforts. 

For the purpose of illustrating a subject of such universal interest as the 
schoolhouse, it seemed desirable to include not only the highly complex manual 
training school and other larger schools of the city, but also the modest six or 
eight classroom school of town and country. Of the former, photographs 
showing the advantageous uses of architectiiral terra cotta were available without 
number, for it is well known how the majestic city school has kept pace with the 
artistic taste of a growing population — growing not only in size but in a better 
nnderstanding of beauty as expressed in design and materials. Of the smaller 
type of school, however, such photographs were less easily obtained. It was 
decided to supply this deficiency by preparing a few suggestive sketches showing 
how peculiarly suited architectural terra cotta is to the requirements of the small 
school beautiful. These sketches make no attempt to invade the architect’s 
province in any way whatsoever, but are intended merely to indicate the possi- 
bilities of architectural terra cotta in developing a more aesthetic and distinctive 
type of school building. They were prepared by a member of the architectural 
profession to whom terra cotta is a peculiarly sympathetic material and who is 
optimistic in the belief that its use will provide our communities with schools of 
ever-increasing attractiveness. Unpretending though these suggestions are, 
they sound emphatically the new note that rings throughout all modern school 
construction — the new note that has laid a ban on the old, uninteresting, and 
uninspiring type that most of us knew in childhood. 

In suggesting the use of architectural terra cotta as the logical material in 
which to execute and embellish public school buildings, attention is called 
to the fact that this material has for many years met the most exacting require- 
ments of American building practice, from the aesthetic and utilitarian points 
of view. By spreading a greater knowledge of terra cotta among those who 
exert an influence in the selection of building materials for schools, it is hoped 
that a conviction may be created that architectural terra cotta ought to be used 
wherever possible, irrespective of price, if the best results, all things considered, 
are to be obtained in the finished building. And one of the most important 
considerations is the modern theory that school buildings, in which children pass 
the most formative years of their lives, should offer surroundings that are visibly 
pleasant and ethically uplifting. So insistent is this new idea that no School 
Board can afford to turn a deaf ear to its appeal. 
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Schoolhouse Architecture and Its Influence 

on the Community 

By FLETCHER B. DRESSLAR 

Author of “ American Schoolhouses ” and Special Agent United States Bureau of Education 


T his is the age of schools and schoolhouses, 
as characteristically as the latter part of the 
Middle Ages was the period of churches and 
great church buildings. In each case the faith and 
fervor of the people can be read and fairly under- 
stood through a critical study of these objective 
results and the ideals for which they stand. It will 
not miss the mark very far to say that the ideals and 
feelings which we associate with the notion of popu- 
lar education, are becoming suffused with a glow and 
zeal heretofore only found associated directly or in- 
directly with religious faith and religious propa- 
ganda. And something of the same spirit that 
once wrought to build a tabernacle or a cathedral, 
worthy of a dwelling place of the Most High , is seek- 
ing expression in furnishing to the youth of our land 
nobler temples in which their hearts, minds, and 
bodies may better adjust themselves to the demands 
of a practical civic brotherhood. 

The problem, then, of building a schoolhouse 
to-day is in no small sense complicated by the- 
growing tendency to use schoolhouses for worthy 
social work of all kinds. This tendency operates to 
bring school work into more vital touch with the real 
life of the world ; and mce versa ^ it is bringing the 
American community into a more vital relation with 
the teachers and those who are responsible for schools 
and school organization. Schoolhouses, especially in 
the large cities, have come to be used night and day, 
summer and winter ; vacation schools have been es- 
tablished, in which unusual programs of work and 
play have been introduced. For their successful 
consummation, such programs often demand equip- 
ment and accommodations not needed in the regu- 
lar day schools. In planning even a country 
schoolhouse or village high school building, one 
must therefore think not only of the present re- 
quirements but also of the possible future needs 
of the community and enlarge his theories of 
the scope and purpose of public school educa- 
tion. 

And just here I desire to express the wish that 
some day in the near future more pains will be 
taken to make schoolhouses beautiful in external 
appearance as well as commodious and healthful 
within. Thus far the architects who have designed 
the large majority of our smaller school buildings 
have clung tenaciously to the “ schoolhouse type,” 
and have given us, in the main, buildings devoid 


of any attempt at niceties of proportion or unity of 
design. The advantages of the effects to be ob- 
tained by the proper use of building materials have 
been lost sight of and in many cases attempts at 
cheap ornamentation have been made at the ex- 
pense of real beauty of form and hygienic consider- 
ations. 

It seems strange, on first thought, that our 
schoolhouses have been among the last of public 
buildings through which public taste has sought 
to express itself. I wish here to enter a protest 
against this neglect, and at the same time to make 
a plea for the sake of the aesthetic education of the 
children, and through them for the development of 
an enlightened conscience and aesthetic sense in the 
public at large. I know of no class of public 
buildings deserving of more sincere thoughtfulness 
and artistic treatment than the school buildings 
which are designed to accommodate our children 
and in which they spend a great part of their wak- 
ing hours during their early years. 

The planning, designing, and building of school- 
houses is a highly specialized business, and cannot 
be safely left in the hands of men who know 
nothing about it. The sane and economical thing 
to do, even if only a one-story school building is to 
be erected, is to engage the services of a capable 
and conscientious architect, and with him work 
out every detail before the plan is finally accepted. 
Proportion in such buildings is almost everything, 
and to secure it, plans and elevations ought 
to be studied and carefully drawn, and specifica- 
tions devised so explicitly that no mistake can be 
made. No amount of interior decoration will off- 
set the bad effect of exterior ugliness. Real beauty 
is not expensive. The best things are in reach of 
us all. Log cabins can be built as satisfying to 
the artistic sense as palaces, indeed frequently 
more so. The planning of a one-story, one-room 
country schoolhouse ought to demand, and will 
demand from the scholarly, well trained, and 
efficient architect who is commissioned to design 
the building, as painstaking consideration as a 
large city school. In fact, it seems to me that 
the opportunity for the development and dis- 
semination of taste in this, the central agency 
for social and aesthetic improvement in the 
country, ought to appeal with especial interest to 
all concerned. 
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C. B. J. SNYDER. ARCHITECT 


C. B. J SNYDER, ARCHITECT 


E, F. GUILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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Architectural Terra Cotta 

THE IDEAL BUILDING MATERIAL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A UTHOUGH there is no older manufactured 
material known to man, it is only in com- 
paratively recent years that burned clay, 
in the perfected form of architectural terra cotta, 
has come into great prominence as a building 
material. The favor which it now finds among 
architects and builders is due in part to certain re- 
markable qualities which were long latent and 
undiscovered and which the demands of modem 
construction have brought to light ; and in part to 
new qualities which have been added as a result of 
scientific investigation and experimentation with 
terra cotta in an effort to develop its full possibili- 
ties. Because of these unusual natural and ac- 
quired qualities and attributes, there is at present 
available to architects no material which merits 
more careful attention and consideration than archi- 
tectural terra cotta. It is without doubt the ideal 
building material of the twentieth century. 

Architectural terra cotta deserves the marked 
recognition which it is now receiving, first of all, 
because it is durable. The figurines of Tanagra 
and the water- jars of Egypt are in practically as 
good condition to-day as they were when made, 
thousands of years ago. Architectural terra cotta 
never wears out. There is, in fact, nothing about it 
that can wear out. It is as permanent as earth be- 
cause it is earth. To the two forces that work 
most potently for the destruction of a building ma- 
terial, that is, fire and water, architectural terra 
cotta offers the most stubborn and successful resis- 
tance. It is manufactured under a terrific heat, 
more terrific than that of any conflagration. The 
appalling disasters at Baltimore and San Francisco 
proved that those buildings in which the structural 
materials are protected by architectural terra cotta 
and brick can most successfully withstand the rav- 
ages of fire. By water, the other of the two foes 
of permanence in a building material, architectural 
terra cotta is totally unaffected. In the case of 
many materials, water finds its way through the 
surface, freezes, causes expansion and ultimate 
disintegration. In the case of architectural terra 
cotta, this destructive process cannot even begin, 
because the first step, the penetration of water 
beneath the surface, is impossible, inasmuch as 
architectural terra cotta is impervious to moisture. 

Architectural terra cotta is further excellently 
adapted to modern building construction because it 
is at once strong and light. Ordinarily, these two 
qualities are inconsistent ; the material that is 
strong is heavy ; and that which is light is weak and 
of uncertain resistance. The modem skyscraper 
demands a material so strong that it can be used with 
safety under the most exacting requirements, and so 
light that the cost of foundations, superstructure, and 
installation maybe reduced to a minimum. Archi- 
tectural terra cotta is just such a material, and its 


use for the entire facing of the largest business 
bnildings in the world is an evidence that wide 
recognition is being given to its nnique qualities. 

Every architect to-day is alive to the demands of 
beauty and attractiveness. Even in buildings de- 
signed for the most utilitarian purposes — in fac- 
tories, for example — there is a strong demand that 
the aesthetic sense be satisfied. Architectural terra 
cotta, because of its infinite possibilities as regards 
form, may be modeled to express the most delicate 
beauty and charm. It can be made in many tints 
and colors and in limitless combinations of colors. 
And, what is equally important, it retains all of its 
original qualities. Dirt, smoke and soot do not 
permanently discolor its surface ; they do no dam- 
age that cannot be easily undone by the application 
to the terra cotta of ordinary soap and water. 

Architectural terra cotta, while it possesses these 
remarkable qualities, offers unusual opportunity 
for economy. This material makes it possible for 
the finest ornament to be used in buildings intended 
for the most practical purposes, at a most reason- 
able cost. For years, fine ornament was divorced 
from modern utilitarian architecture because it 
could be secured only by the slow process of indi- 
vidual hand carving. By fine ornament is not 
meant the disgusting amonnt of cheap, machine- 
made adornments that disfigure rather than embel- 
lish, but those legitimate forms that have had the 
endorsement of all ages. When the cost of hand 
carving became prohibitive, these had to be aban- 
doned. Now, by the use of architectural terra 
cotta, — by making a plaster mold of one piece and 
pressing many pieces from the same mold, — the 
sculptor’s model for cornice, pediment, or frieze 
can be duplicated at relatively low cost. This 
process of repetition is such a decided saving that it 
makes feasible the employment of the best available 
talent for the creation of the original model. As a 
result, the most pleasing effects can be introduced 
without waste and with the ntmost economy. 

Consider the practical advantages that resnlt 
from the use of a material with these extraordinary 
qualities. Because of its lightness of weight, it is 
easily and inexpensively handled and put in place ; 
and because of this same lightness, it makes pos- 
sible a substantial saving in connection with the 
entire structure. Once placed in position, it is 
durable for all time. It cannot melt, disintegrate, 
or decay. It can, moreover, in the first instance, 
be made unusually attractive and beautiful by the 
use of a great variety of surface finishes or of one or 
more colors, and this original beauty is perma- 
nently retained. It is fire-proof, water-proof, dirt- 
proof and time-proof. It is, in short, all that 
could be demanded by the most exacting and dis- 
criminating in the way of an ideal material for use 
in the buildings of the twentieth century. 
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C oncentrated in the planning of this monumental 
schoolhouse are all the elements that formerly existed 
separately in a school, a public library, a clubhouse, and a 
factory. The problem of housing as many as 2,000 pupils, 
who receive instruction in a variety of subjects, ranging 
from the usual academic studies to such practical arts 
as machine design, woodworking, plumbing, commercial 
chemistry, etc., is indeed stupendous and calls for efficient 
planning to make the structure entirely serviceable. Under 
these circumstances the classic was wisely chosen. The re- 
sult is an ambitious transformation of a style where solid 
wall area usually predominates into one where fenestration 
has the greater space, yet retaining such characteristic 
features as the order, pediments, and the central motif with 
its wealth of classic ornament, all admirably expressed in 
architectural terra cotta. This has all been done so well 
that it appears to refute those who claim that the classic can- 
not be successfully interpreted except by the use of stone. 



Viewed from the standpoint of economy, such use of archi- 
tectural terra cotta is wise, since a larger sum can be spent 
in the aesthetic development of each unit, which can then be 
repeated many times by moulding. 

The plan of the Harrison School, consisting of a main 
structure and annex, is stupendous, embracing, as has been 
said, the requirements usually expressed separately in some 
half dozen buildings. The first floor contains an assembly 
room seating 2,000 people, boys’ gymnasium and girls’ 
gymnasium, and swimming tank, with separate dressing 
rooms for boys and girls ; also the manual training depart- 
ment, with laboratories, machine, woodworking, and pattern 
shop, with foundr}^ and forge rooms. 




CARTER H. HARRISON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. F. HUSSANDER, ARCHITECT 
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Details of Architectural Terra Cotta Ornament 
CARTER H. HARRISON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. F. HUSSANDER, ARCHITECT 


Detail of Central Pavilion — Main 


Entrance 
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Warren Easton Boys’ High School, New Orleans, La., S. A. Christy, City Architect 


WARREN EASTON BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
New Orleans, La. 


Entrance Detail, Boys’ High School 


A n example where maximum fenestration is skilfully 
disposed across the fagade of the building*. Much 
interest is given to this expanse of windows by small panes 
of glass whose muntins are painted light gray to match the 
terra cotta trim. The distinguishing feature of the com- 
position is the central tower, whose proportions are 
cleverly emphasized by carrying the terra cotta quoins 
uninterruptedly from ground to roof. The great Gothic 
arch which emphasizes the main entrance exhibits the 
possibilities of architectural terra cotta for carrying out 
elaborately moulded sections. The cornice bands and 
string courses in light gray terra cotta complete the effect. 


Entrance Detail, Fordham University 



Fordham University School of Medicine, New York City, Reiley & Steinback, Architects 
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“ Writing ” 


“ Geography ” 


T his school building is a 
modern adaptation of Flem- 
ish or Dutch Renaissance. The 
central pavilion, with its stepped 

gable forming a fanciful silhouette and its variety of terra 
cotta forms, follows closely the lines of the quaint Dutch 
houses so common in Holland, and is a strikingly good bit of 
architectural terra cotta designing. The lower portion of this 
pavilion has been treated as an open loggia which greatly 

dignifies the main en- 
trance. Architectural 
terra cotta is used for all 
trim and for ornamental 
features above the col- 
umns. The four gro- 


Detail of Central Pavilion 


tesques shown in detail are 
symbolic of Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. The 
boy ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ girl ’ ’ medallions in 
the gable are in polychrome terra cotta. The border of 
these medallions is white enamel; the background, medium 
dark blue ; the drapery, light blue ; the face, flesh color ; 
and the hair, brown. In place of the usual window, an orna- 
mental panel has been placed in the center of the main gable. 
All of the architectural 
terra cotta is excellently 
modeled, particularly 
the great band of strap- 
work so characteristic 
of the period. 


“Girl” 


“ Reading ” 


RIDGE SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


“ Arithmetic ” 


E. F. GUILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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General View 


Tower, South Side High School 

(See note on page 11) 



Third Floor Plan 



Second Floor Plan 





Basement Floor Plan 



Assembly Hall Wing 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
e. f. guilbert, architect 
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Entrance Detail 


Southwest Bay 


T he English Jacobean is 
often chosen as the style 
for our modern schoolhouses, 
because both sentimental and 
practical reasons are in its 
favor. Not only is it reminis- 
cent of many of the older edu- 
cational institutions of learning, 
as Oxford and Christ Colleges, 
but it permits, without any vio- 
lation of prototype, of that effec- 
tive and expansive fenestration 
necessary for the proper lighting of large class rooms. 

The plan of the new Normal vSchool at Newark, N. J., was 
chosen after a careful study of the site. The main school- 
rooms are all back towards the quietest of the surrounding 
streets ; while the sunken garden, which the contour of the 
land permitted, was so placed as to intervene between noisy 
thoroughfares and recitation rooms. Not only has this in- 
telligent study resulted in a very unusual and diversified 
composition, but also in a very practical school building. 

The building is a successful and pleasing combination of 
architectural terra cotta and brick. The terra cotta is light 
gray throughout, finished in a dull matt glaze ; the brick- 
work varies from light red to blue black, and is laid in white 
mortar with wide flush joints. 

Adequate lighting of class rooms has been quite success- 
fully accomplished by grouping the windows in bays and 


reducing the supporting piers to 
a minimum. These piers have 
been projected like buttresses, 
the cornice and string courses 
breaking around them and each 
terminated in a terra cotta finial 
above the roof balustrade. 

The architectural terra cotta 
is used freely throughout the 
building for trim, but its use in 
decoration has been confined to 
a few distinctive features which 
stand out in bold contrast to the brick field. The fine decora- 
tive effect of these features — principally the entrance and 
bay of the assembly hall wing, the entrance from the terrace 
above the garden, and the bay on the southwest — is due to 
the general excellence of the modeling and the suitability of 
the design for execution in architectural terra cotta. 


South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

E. F. Guilbert, Architect 

T he practical and very ornamental use of architectural 
terra cotta for the decorative detail of a tower is shown 
in the illustration in the upper right hand corner of page 10. 
The termination of this tower with its pierced balustrade 
and open belfry has the grace and delicacy of a light metal 
structure with the further advantage of solidity, which archi- 
tectural terra cotta insures any structure in which it is used. 



Architectural Terra Cotta Panel — Entrance Detail 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

E. F. GUILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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T he following is quoted from a recent description by a 
well known architectural writer : 

“It seems hardly extravagant to characterize the Denman 
Schoolhouse as one of the finest in the country. Besides being 
an ideal expression of its plan and material, it is a choice adap- 
tation from a style that prevailed centuries ago, to a require- 
ment that has asserted itself only within the last few years. 
Nor is it in the least sense a servile adaptation, for the end 
treatment and much of the detail is refreshingly new. 

“ By means of well studied brickwork and charmingly exe- 
cuted terra cotta, great interest and dignity have been imparted 
to the blank walls. Indeed, throughout, all architectural terra 
cotta embellishment is in excellent taste and true to the spirit 
of the material. The wealth of refined moulding found in the 
cornice recalls how the North Italian architects gave infinite 
variety to the shadows on their beautiful terra cotta cornices. 
An excellent idea of the delicacy of all the ornamentation is 
conveyed by a study of the doorway. The modeling is a 
pleasing improvement over the harsh, crisp style frequently 
employed. 

“ The interior arrangement can be immediately grasped with- 
out the aid of a plan. The doorways, with windows above, at 
once signify the bisecting corridors that divide each floor into 
four units of two class rooms each.” 

Entrance Detail 

DENMAN SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

A. S. COOLEY, CITY ARCHITECT 


General View 
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General View 



I N this example a minimum area is allowed for wall space and a 
maximum area for windows; adequate lighting — that prime requi- 
site for all schoolhouses — is the result. To impart a feeling of greater 
strength, the piers between groups of windows have been extended to 
form buttresses, which contribute to the exterior a pleasing play of light 
and shade. The central feature is full of interest, not only in point of 
general design, but in the attractive combination of brick and architec- 
tural terra cotta, the latter predominating toward the top. The terra 
cotta buttress caps and crenelations create a silhouette, the effectiveness 
of which is enhanced by medieval gargoyles. It would be hard to find 
an instance where the material employed has more happily caught the 
spirit of the designer. 



Entrance Detail 


LEWIS AND CLARK HIGH SCHOOL, SPOKANE, WASH. 

L. L. RAND, ARCHITECT 
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P. R. Walker High School, Rockford, 111., Spencer & Temple, Architects 


T his building is of marked substantiality. It contains no unnecessary ornament and 
represents a phase of classic architecture. This school has been quoted as one of the most 
satisfactory in the state of Illinois in point of economy and convenient arrangement. Special 
pains have been taken to provide good lighting, ample corridor space, and numerous stairs and 
exits. The materials throughout are fireproof, and the heating plant, as a further safeguard, 
is located in an isolated building. On the ground plan are found domestic science rooms, 
manual training rooms, and play rooms for boys and girls. The first floor has six class rooms 
and the second five class rooms with offices and teachers’ rooms. All corridor floors, toilet 
room floors, stair steps and risers, and all wainscoting in corridor and toilet rooms are in 
marble terrazzo. The fluted columns, cornice, and all ornamental features above the first story 
are of architectural terra cotta. 




Terra Cotta Cartouche 


Second Floor Plan 


First Floor Plan 


Basement Plan 



Terra Cotta Pilaster Capitals 
Woodbridge High School 




Woodbridge High School, Woodbridge, N. J., J. N. Pierson & Sons, Architects 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD scheme in plan and elevation. 

Exterior walls are trimmed with architectural terra 
cotta and faced with pressed brick. The capital in the illus- 
tration indicates the character of the terra cotta work. This 
detail closely follows classic tradition and is well modeled. 


Interior walls are of hollow tile throughout. Plastering 
is applied directly to the tile in all cases. Floors are com- 
bination tile and concrete. Exterior walls are self supporting 
and carry heavy terra cotta cornice in addition to the floor 
and roof loads. 
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Front Elevation 



Entrance Detail 

A TYPE of one story schoolhouse com- 
monly found in the far West. The walls 
are of red pressed brick and most of the light 
colored trim shown in the illustration is matt 
enameled architectural terra cotta, having- a 
slight cream tint. The round disks in spandrel 
over arch are green marble, — verde antique. 
The small windows in the wing are glazed with 
richly colored opalescent glass, which lends a 
touch of color that gives a very pleasing effect. 
Architectural terra cotta — polychrome — is 
often employed in facade decoration to obtain 
similar results. 


terra Cotta details 

Toil 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CROW’S LANDING, CAL. 

W. H. WEEKS, ARCHITECT 
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Basement Floor Plan First Floor Plan Second Floor Plan 


T he design of the Girls’ High School at San Francisco 
appears to be admirably adapted to the materials in which 
it is executed. These materials are semi-glazed architectural 
terra cotta and buff -colored brick. The ornament and various 
motifs executed in terra cotta are reminiscent of a style 
long associated with that material ; while the pilaster flutings, 
executed in brick, are a distinct and somewhat pleasing de- 
parture from precedent. The true lines of the architectural 
terra cotta indicate the use of skill and care in its manufac- 
ture ; the mouldings are good; the modeling crisp. In the 
sculptured pediment of the main facade the modeler found 
an opportunity and made the most of it. In addition to the 
caps and bases of the order, architectural terra cotta is suc- 
cessfully used for entrances, all belt courses, the architrave 
and cornices of the main order, and for the pediment and 
crowning balustrade. 

The plan of the building provides for ample light and air 
and conveniently co-relates the parts. There are five well 
placed stairs and eight entrances. Twelve class rooms are 
found on the first floor and ten on the second, besides 
science laboratories, lecture rooms, and large library. The 
basement is partly occupied by a gymnasium — unusually 
large for a girls’ public school. 

San Francisco, guided by the awful experience of her great 
catastrophe, now builds her walls of architectural terra cotta 
and brick — both burned clay products, made by fire — to 
fire immune. 

THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

DESIGNED BY THE CITY ARCHITECT 
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General View 


T his building is planned in the shape of the let- 
ter “ E ” and is of impressive dimensions, cov- 
ering a site 236 by 135 feet. The heavy base course at 
ground level is of granite. The architectural terra 
cotta starts immediately on top of this base with rusti- 
cated ashlar facing for lower walls and then appears 
throughout the building in all the light colored trim up 
to and including the chimney coping. 

Brick pilasters, introduced at corners of building, have 
been relieved with architectural terra cotta capitals 
and bases, and the brick panels in blank walls are made 
interesting by white inserts of architectural terra cotta. 

All the latest theories of modern equipment seem to 
have been considered in planning this Canadian school- 
house. Equipment includes ideal class rooms and class- 
room furniture ; library ; reception room ; auditorium 
and assembly hall with stage and stage settings ; 
sunny laboratories with workroom apparatus, including 
motor-generatory set in physical laboratory ; gymna- 
sium with complete equipment ; bicycle storeroom ; 
commercial and typewriting rooms ; individual steel 
lockers for each pupil ; sanitary drinking fountains ; 
conveniences for supplying pupils and teachers with hot 
and cold lunches ; shower baths ; automatic tempera- 
ture regulators ; panic proof exit, locks, and bolts ; com- 
plete vacuum cleaner plant ; stereopticon provision and 
equipment in lecture rooms. 

But what may be named as a distinct innovation is 
an armory and a miniature rifle range for the Cadet 
Corps — an accompaniment to the popular Boy Scout 
movement. 




M 



■ 

■ 



Entrance Detail 


VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, VICTORIA, B. C. 

C. ELWOOD WATKINS, ARCHITECT 
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Front Elevation 




A n imposing’ school, built of brick and architec- 
tural terra cotta in the style of English Collegiate 
Gothic. Terra cotta is used throughout for mullions 
and window trim ; also for string courses, quoins, tower 
embellishment, and ornamental features over the bays. 
In the disposition of windows, the Englewood School 
departs from the ordinary practice in that the unit is a 
triple window which, except in the great bays, is spaced 
evenly over the fagade. The liberal use of grotesque 
figures in the main string course and in the crowning 
course of the tower adds much to the life and spirit of 
the design. 

Details of Figures in String Course 

ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 

D. H. PERKLNS, ARCHITECT 


Detail of Tower Bay 
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William F. Harrity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Horace Cook, Architect 


St. Rose’s School, Chelsea, Mass. 

Mathew Sullivan, Architect 


Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, N. J. 

E. F. Guilhert, Architect 



South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 


E. F. Guilhert, Architect 



Englewood High School, Chicago, 111. 

D. H. Perkins, Architect 


SCHOOL ENTRANCES EXECUTED IN ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 
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Scale H-i-O 

Sectiow TniiovGH V iwdow Opcmimg. 
flRST Flooa-. 



Scale, >^‘1-0* 

5ectiomTht20vgh Cor-nice 


T his wall treatment, following Spanish prece- 
dent, is stucco plastered directly on structural 
terra cotta blocks with inserts of architectural terra 
cotta. This is a variant from brick walls and, in 
localities where there are not great extremes of tem- 
perature, it is a satisfactory and pleasing form of 
construction. The window encasements, cornice, and 
parapet are entirely of architectural terra cotta, while 
the frieze is terra cotta interspersed with stucco 


panels. The cornice and doorway are not the stone 
designs that are often handed over to a plastic mate- 
rial for the sake of economy, but both in sentiment 
and construction are designed expressly for execution 
in architectural terra cotta. The warm gray tone of 
a well-built stucco wall offers an excellent opportu- 
nity to introduce pleasing contrasts by the use of 
colored architectural terra cotta — either monochro- 
matic or polychromatic, as the designer may prefer. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA SUGGESTION NUMBER ONE 
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JCALL ’ OF • tLCVATION - 
— H 1-1 H ^ t-i h - t"! H — 

O. 5. FEEJ. lO. 15. 


JcALE^-oF' P lan • 




5cale j^-l-O 

Section Throvgh Cohnice 


A DESIGN following the more conventional lines 
of the Italian Renaissance, where the only fea- 
ture emphasized is the doorway. A well known New 
York architect recently wrote as follows : “In de- 
signing for economy, it is just the idea of building as 
simply as possible, and concentrating all the adorn- 
ment on a single feature, that makes the most of the 


investment, because excellence of the entire design 
is often judged by the one elaborate motif.” The 
idea expressed in this quotation is the keynote of the 
design suggested above ; for although the band 
courses and frieze carry ornamentation, it is simpler 
than that of the doorway and consequently entirely 
subservient to it. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA SUGGESTION NUMBER TWO 
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I'pAV/nT 


• JCALI:. • or • XLtVATION 


M M t— I t— t 1-T. t >— t Teet. 

O e 3 5 lo 15 

•^CALia- or AN • 



o 5 JO ts 




-2 j 1 !■ t 

3 cALE;^-r 0 ‘ 

Sectiokj Thclovgh Ejmtgamce;. 


Scale 

SEctiomAtBoof 


A SIMPLE six-room school with a well propor- 
tioned elevation of architectural terra cotta and 
brick. The ornamentation is reduced to a mini- 
mum, still the brick patterning* in the frieze and 
the simple terra cotta cornice, with leaf mould to 
g*ive interest to the shadows, tog*ether with arches 
over the doorways, tend to relieve all severity. The 


design suggests that economical construction does 
not necessarily mean the iise of cheap materials, all 
of which prove most expensive in the long run. By 
the use of architectural terra cotta, well designed, 
permanency and beauty may be obtained without sac- 
rifice of true economy, even in this class of smaller 
school building. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA SUGGESTION NUMBER THREE 
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I N some sections of 
the country the 
problem of authorizing- 
the construction of 
necessary schools, in 
spite of the ever pres- 
ent limit of municipal 
expenditures, has been 
met in a very practical 
and successful way by 
the adoption of the unit 
system of planning: a 
schoolhouse. By this 
method a modest one- 
room schoolhouse of 
gfood desig-n may be 
enlarg-ed by the addition of other units as necessity 
requires and funds permit. This, too, is accom- 
plished without affecting- architectural beauty or 
balance, but rather by adding: to both. 

Of course, in the preliminary plans, the com- 
pleted building- is the ultimate aim, but the various 
units are so disposed that any one or more, when 
constructed, will present a pleasing- exterior appear- 


ance in themselves. 

From the standpoint 
of economy, the unit 
plan offers the smaller 
communities a practi- 
cal method of provid- 
ing proper school 
facilities for an in- 
creasing population, 
without making a large 
investment at any one 
time and with due re- 
spect always to the 
demands of good archi- 
tecture. 

Architectural terra 
cotta is especially adapted to the construction of 
this kind of old and new work. The existing 
material can be easily matched in color and tex- 
ture, and — where the architect designs all orna- 
mentation of the building in simple units that 
can be reproduced from same moulds — no new 
models may be required for the additional work when 
the building is enlarged. 


‘ ElE-VATION • 0?-*TiR3T • 

o ^CALX, • jH-M l-[ H t-l [h M ® • 

o .5- ’ JO iS 


• v^CALr. * Of* PLAN 



THE ONE ROOM SCHOOL, UNIT PLAN 
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Two Suggestions for Decorating Blank Walls with Architectural Terra Cotta 



Detail — South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

E. F. Guilbert, Architect 



Detail — University of Cincinnati 

Tietig & Lee and Garber & Woodward, Associate Architects 


Detail — Normal School, Newark, N. J. 

E. F. Guilbert, Architect 


T he type of schoolhouse characterized by unilateral 
lighting has been developed to meet the demands of 
teachers and oculists who claim to have discovered that 
many school children are suffering from defective eyesight 
due to badly lighted rooms. This type has introduced 
several difficulties for architects to overcome. The resulting 
blank walls must be handled skilfully, and both harmony 
and balance must be sought in a new way, in order to intro- 
duce sufficient light from the proper source and in the right 
way. However, this blank wall is a feature that can be 


ornamental as well as useful. Some designers have realized 
the possibility of making it decorative by use of patterned 
brickwork, sometimes studded with tiles ; but few seem to 
have fully appreciated the novel chance offered for complete 
architectural terra cotta treatment. Indeed, it would seem 
that here is an interesting opportunity to turn the very limi- 
tations of the material to advantage ; for these wall surfaces 
offer architectural possibilities that suggest novel and artistic 
achievements by employing decorative patterning in poly- 
chromatic or plain architectural terra cotta. 


BLANK WALLS IN SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE 
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Rail Splitter 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debate 


The Four Lincoln Panels shown at Top and Bottom of this Page made for Lincoln Memorial Hall 

University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 

W. C. Zimmerman, Architect 


Terra Cotta ^ 
Detail 

School — Cincinnati, O. 

Garber & Woodward, Architects 


Detail 

School, Cincinnati, O. 

Garber & Woodward, Architects 


Detail 

School, Cincinnati, O. 

Garber & Woodward, Architects 


Grotesque by 
Elmer L. Gerber 
Architect 


Grotesque by 
* Elmer L. Gerber 
? Architect 


Terra Cotta Detail — Jonesmore School, Portland, Ore. 

F. A. Naramore, Architect 


Detail by Elmer L. Gerber, Architect 


Detail 

Georgetown Law School, Georgetown 

A. P. Clark, Jr., Architect 


Terra Cotta Detail 
School, Cincinnati, O. 

Garber & Woodward, Architects 



ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA DETAILS SELECTED FROM RECENT SCHOOL RUILDINGS 


Gettysburg Speech 
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The construction plate on opposite page is one 
of seventy-two full-page drawings shown in 


"Architectural Terra Cotta — 
Standard Construction” 


Published by 

NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
U. S. A. 


One Hundred and 
Sixty Pages 


Architect’s Edition de Luxe, Price $5.00 Handsomely 
Student’s Edition, Cloth, Price . 2.50 — Bound ^ 


Special discount to Practising Architects, Architectural 
Students and Draughtsmen in Architects’ offices 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 

are respectfully referred to “ Standard Construction ” for the 
solution of problems connected with general construction of 
Architectural Terra Cotta. 

Executive Offices 

National Terra Cotta Society 

Metropolitan Building 
New York City 

U. S. A. 
















































